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METALLIC TO 


PEN MAKER THE QUEEN. 





VICTORIA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, 

Begs to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the Public generally, 
that by a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, he has intro. 
duced a NEW SERIES of his useful productions, which, for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, must ensure universal approbation and defy 
competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name asa guarantee of quality ; they are put upin boxes 
containing one gross each, with label outside and the fac-simile of his signature. 


-f 4 
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At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J.G. has introduced his 
WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, 
being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable to 
the various kinds of Writing taught in School. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and Wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street, birmingham; at 91, John Strect, New York; and ut 
37, Gracechurch Street, London. 


, RITISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, Euston-road, London.—Forty years’ 
B use of these medicines (MOKISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL 
MEDICINES) by the public has proved their efficacy and virtues, and the 
truth of Mr. Morison’s system as to the cure of diseases. Being composed only 
of vegetable matter or medicinal herbs, they are found by experience to be 
harmless to the most tender age, or the weakest frame, under every stage of 
human suffering ; the most pleasant and benign in their operation ever offered 
to the world; and at the same time the most certain in searching out the root 
of any complaint, however deep, and of performing a cure, if within the reach 
of humam means. The medicines consist of three sorts, tending to the same 
purose, that is to cleanse and purify the blood and fluids. They are named :— 
No. 1 Pills; No. 2 Pills. In boxes at 7}d., 1s. 13d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 64d.; 
family packets 11s. each: also the Vegetable Aperient Powders, Is. 13d. per 
box. Morison’s Vegetable Universal Medicines are sold by the Hygeian Agenis, 
and all Medicine Venders. 

Beware of Vaccination, which is a direct poisoner of the blood, and therefore 
the cause of all kinds of disease. 
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PRICE ONE PENNY. 
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faction o 


announcing that the First Number of the new 


Paper, with the above title, was published on Friar, 


January 4th, 1867. 


They desire to call attention to the following particulars :=—~ 


1. This Paper is the only Penny denominational Journal 


circulating among t 


e Congregationalists, and will 


command a larger circle of readers than any existing 






organ of the body. 


. The Inpgpgenpent will record the work done by 
Independents in the United Kingdon—in its Colo- 
nies—on the Continent—and in the United States of 
America. 


It will discuss the momentous questions of the 
present day, especially with regard to their religious 
see and bearing, representing the opinions of the 
Ministers and Members of Independent churches 
generally. 


. The Ixperenpent will furnish a most valuable 
medium for Advertisements of all kinds, as arran 
ments are already made for the dissemination of the 
Paper by thousands, both at home and abroad in 
every part of the world. 


. The Inpgpenpent has already the largest circulation 
as a denominational organ—it is thoroughly catholic 
in spirit, and well adapted for both young and old in 
the family. 
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THE LATE HON. G W. GORDON. 
a « 


Te time is come when many are prepared to look more dispassionately into 
the case of Mr. Gordon than they were able to do during the excitement of the 
Eyre prosecution. Epithets, however strong and bitter, cannot be accepted in 

; the place of facts. Malignant scandals having no shadow of foundation only 
ishew the weakness and the wickedness of the case they are intended to support. 
) The “ Personal recollections” of Mr. Gordon just published by the Rev. Duncan 
Fletcher,* supply some important data by which to estimate his character. We 
avail oursélyes of them in the continuation of the sketch commenced in a for- 
mer num the Freep-Man. Mr. Fletcher has unconsciously given a picture 
of himsel of Mr. Gordon that will suggest to many of his readers an idea 
of their religious course in Jamica more vivid and complete than that of the 
formal record. Mr. Gordon seems to have been an intense, active, and most 
sanguine “ Revivalist.” “On one occasion being visiting his estates in St. 
Thomas-in-the East, and staying over Sabbath at a town called Bath, he was 
sorry to find the people there had no early prayer meetings, such as he was 
acctistomed to attend on the morning of the Lord’s day, so getting up at ‘ break 
bof day’ and standing in the centre of the town, Mr. Gordon shouted ‘ Fire! 
; fire! ! fire!!!’ at the highest pitch of his voice; the inhabitants were startled 
@erom their slumbers, and in great alarm sprang from their beds, and rushed to 
Bthe street eagerly scanning their own premises first, and next glancing wildly 
around the houses of their neighbours, with buckets and cans ready to pour 
water on the devouring element; but neither flame nor smoke could be seen in 
Bath or anywhere in the vicinity; yet Mr. Gordon continued crying ‘ Fire! 
fire! fire!’ until an immense assembly had gathered around him, some of whom 

bured to ask the question ; ‘ Where is the fire, Mr. Gordon? Laying his broad 
Drawny hand on his swelling bosom, and accommodating the words of the 


* Elliot Stock, 62, Paternaster Row, p. 195. 
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Psalmist to the occasion, Mr. Gordon replied ‘My heart was hot within me; 
while I was musing the fire of devotion burned. The fire is here in my heart: 
and now, dear friends, come, let us have a prayer meeting.” A glorious 
prayer meeting, Mr. Fletcher says they had, and a gracious outpouring of the 
spirit was enjoyed, while a wonderful work of revival commenced that morning 
in Bath, when hundreds were converted, including one of the ministers in the 
neighbourhood, whom I knew well.” 

“T shall never forget a Sabbath which I spent with him in his own peculiar 
‘ work of faith and labour of love’ accompanied by Mr. Gordon and Mr. Vinen. We 
started on horseback, after attending an early prayer meeting, and had nearly 
twenty miles to ride to the station at which I was engaged to preach, but the 
whole intervening range was studded with intermediate stations which required 
hasty visits. We galloped our horses on at almost Jehu speed, from station to 
station, alighting at some of them for a few minutes while Mr. Gordon inspected 
his Sabbath schools, &c.; and after several abrupt but kind enquiries as to 
attendance and other matters, he would address a few words of approbation to 
some, encouragement or perhaps reproof to others, and then we rode off to 
another and another station, till at length dear Mr. Gordon’s attendants kept on 
“the even tenor of their way” and allowed him to canter over his by-paths 
alone, through rivers and rocks and mud and jungle, to his sub-stations, but he 
made up to us before we reached the end of our journey, for he was by habit 
and repute the fleetest rider in Jamaica. The day was now far spent; and oh! 
the terrible heat of the sun! I felt more fit for lying down to rest than for 
preaching to that sweltering congregation. But after having preached and 
dismissed the large assembly, the work of the day was not nearly finished. 

“Mr. Gordon had his Bethesda pools to visit, where impotent folk, halt, 
withered, aged, sick, bereaved, destitute, dying ones, were anxiously awaiting 
his angelic visits to trouble the waters of charity, patience, resignation, and 
comfort. His head, his heart, his hands and his purse were there harmoniously 
united in the Christ-like mission of alleviating human woe,” 

Mr. Gordon was as active in correspondence as in his visits and preaching. 
From a large number of letters Mr. Fletcher gives the following as a specimen ; 


“ Rhine Estate, St. Thomas-in-the East. 
‘My dear brother, “May 23rd, 1862. 


«“ Although here, I am busy and have but a few moments to spare; grandma’ 
and Mr. Vinen are also with me—we all unite in kindest love and remembrances 
to you all, our dear brother and sister, and two dear boys. Our visit here is 
twofold : first, to open a mission station at Bath and Spring, both of which have 
been done, thanks be to God, under circumstances which call for devout 
thankfulness. 

“On Sunday, the 18th, services were held at the Missionary Bethel, a 
temporary place of worship, and it was indeed a refreshing season. At five 
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o’clock on Monday morning we also had worship; on Monday evening also, and 
Tuesday, so it has been quite an interesting time, and we trust much good is 
already done. Mr. Warren, late of America, one of those seeking a rest here, 
is the temporary pastor, and he seems just the right man in the right place, 
under present circumstances. ... . We need an assistant teacher, bibles, tracts, 
hymn books, and school books. . . . We have determined on three principal 
stations, two of which are already established in St. Thomas-.in-the-East; this 
has been a neglected and dark part. May the Lord impart light and life, and 
to His name shall be great glory. The St. Andrew’s Mission is doing well, you 
will be glad to hear. 

“ We have been praying for you, and for the success of missions, and for the 
Divine blessing on all the present meetings (the May meetings) in England, as 
well as for the success of truth in America. We are sure that our God hears 
and answers prayers, and we will call on Him continually. 

“Secondly, I have been also actively engaged in parochial and private 
business, we trust rendered more solid by our entire dependence on the Divine 
blessing. . . . You know what I have to contend with, and yet I don’t grow 
weary nor lose courage. The Lord sustains his most tried pilgrim, and he 
must press onward, doing good in the midst of evil. The harvest is great. O, 
may the Lord of the harvest send forth labourers into the harvest. At Rural 
Hill and Manchioneal, and Linstead, the people are left in a melancholy state ; 
they rest much on my mind at present. . . . I have had a world of trouble to 
go through ; I am yet fighting. Wave after wave rolls over me, yet why should 
a living man complain? You know I have dealt much in faith, and I have 
found the Lord faithful, so I trust have you, therefore fail not. Look in what 
a community I move ; think of the wiles and fiery darts of Satan, and then pray 
for me. O,I never felt the want of prayer so much as at present. I have to 
implore the mercy of my offended Heavenly Father. He will correct me, and 
purge me, but he will not forsake me. Love to dear sister, may the Lord 
increase her faith. 


“ With love, and affectionate remembrances to Mrs. F. and the dear little 
ones, 
selieve me, my dear brother, 
Yours in the best bonds, 
G. W. Gorpon.” 


Mr. Gordon was a man of boundless hospitality ; his house was the home and 
resting-place of the sick and wearie| missionary: We are indebted to one who 
received his kind intentions for the following discriminating estimate of his 
character. The Rev. H. Renton, of Kelso, says,— The first time I met him 
(Mr. Gordon) was at the close of forenoon worship in the Rev. W. Watson’s 
church, Kingston (United Presbyterian), on the first Lord’s day of May, 1855, 
when I was introduced to him and Mrs. Gordon, Mr. and Mrs. Roxburg, Mr, 
W. W. Anderson, and others of similar standing, who, with Mrs. Watson and 
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her daughter, remained to conduct the Sabbath school, and [ was struck with 
the fine spectacle of those of highest intelligence and social position in the con- 
gregatien devoting themselves to that service, and led thereby to form a very 
favourable impression of their own Christianity. That impression was con- 
firmed, as regarded Mr. and Mrs. Gordon, on a visit to Cherry Gardens a few 
days after, where I spent two nights, and where all I saw of him corresponded 
with what Mr. Watson had toki me of his active, earnest, generous, and godly 
character. 

“On returning to Kingston in January, 1856, I accepted his kind and pressing 
invitation to spend a few days and enjoy the mountain scenery, which in an ex- 
cursion to Newcastle on my former visit had so enchanted me by its magnifi- 
cence and beauty. But a severe illness shortly after my arrival led to my 
detention for several weeks and brought me into such close and confidential 
contact with my host and his amiable and accomplished wife, as afforded me 
the opportunity of knowing them more intimately than friends commonly do 
each other after the social intercourse of many years. When my condition was 
most critical he sat up with me by night, and Mrs. Gordon rarely left my bed- 
side by day. The bed-room had one entrance from the drawing-room, and 
during my confinement he every morning, before starting for Kingston, seven 
miles distant, conducted family worship by my bedside, no other than Mrs. 
Gordon being in the room, while the door stood open into the drawing-room, 
where the servants and others were assembled. His prayers, simple, appro- 
priate, fervent, had to me all the charm of true devotion. 

“The sacred fellowship of that season established mutual confidence, and on 
on my convalescence he talked unreservedly upon all things which occupied his 
mind. I found that he was immersed in business as a merchant and as a 
planter, and thought that he had far too many things, and especially far too 
many Jamaiea estates in hand. He had an ardent temperament and a vigorous 
and elastic constitution. He both undertook and overtook a vast amount of 
work. Nor were his interest and energy less in public, benevolent, and religious 
causes, than in his own secular concerns. I never knew a man who seemed 
to me actuated by more honourable and unselfish and pure motives. He had an 
enthusiastic admiration of the British Constitution, and an exalted estimate of 
the dignity, rights, and privileges of British citizenship. He a‘tributed to 
corrupt focal administration, and to the corrupt state of a large portion of the 
white society in Jamaica, the counteraction and failure of the beneficial designs 
and legitimate fruits of British legislation, and mentioned to me various men of 
position whom he had to meet with courtesy in public and business affairs, but 
whose household thresholds he would scorn to cross, and whom he would not 
admit within his own. He thought for himself on every matter, was very self- 
reliant, and what he judged right he did without heed of opposition or opinion. 
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His defect seemed to me impulsiveness, which, in the ardour and generosity 
of his nature, was apt to lead him to engage or undertake what it might be very 
embarrassing or difficult for him to fulfil. He was the natural enemy of injustice 
and immorality in every form, and in every quarter, and publicly and privately 
denounced both unsparingly, wherever obtruded in act or principle. Insucha 
community it was inevitable that he should have many enemies. But I never 
knew a man more candid to opponents, or less disposed to take offence at 
opposition or more free of malevolence towards his bitterest foes ; he harboured no 
personal ill-will, and on reading or referring to the vituperation ef any of them, 
would say, ‘ Poor man, he is to be pitied, I forgive him.” The christian spirit 
dwelt in him, and I had often been struck to observe with what readiness, 
seriousness, and zest, after the conversation had been engrossed with political 
or secular topics, he would turn to the spiritual, and evince that in the truths 
and promises of the Gospel he found his rest and refreshment. On parting with 
Mr, and Mrs. Gordon, I felt, as I have felt on every remembrance of that visit, 
that had I been their brother I could not have been treated with greater kind- 
ness and confidence by either, and of both I had a high estimate, intellectualty, 
morally, and spiritually.” 


We reserve the examination of the charges made against Mr. Gordon to our neat. 


PROGRESS OF THE BAZAAR. 

The contributions sent for the Bazaar more than realized in quantity, richness 
and variety the expectations of the Ladies’ Committee. The room in Hanover 
Square was well filled with stalls laden with articles worthy of attention from 
their intrinsic value and the skill and taste employed in their production. We 
have not an account of the different contributions, but if this can be furnished 
without omissions that might cause the appearanee of partiality we shall be glad 
to give at the close of the effort a full report. 

The zeal, unanimity and perseverance of the friends who undertook the super- 
intendence of the bazaar entitle them to our warmest thanks. It was worth the 
trouble to call forth such a demonstration of the kind and enlightened interest 
taken in the cause of the Freed-men. Whatever may be the want of sympathy 
on the part of some, it has been shown in a way not to be mistaken that there 
are many who understand the nature and the necessity of the work to be done, 
and who are willing to put forth the most strenuous effort in support of the 
British and Foreign Freed-Men’s Aid Society. This is no small gain, and the 
recollection of the devotedness manifested in the Hanover Rooms cheers us in 
no small} degree. In the unavoidable absence of Lord A. Churchill, Mr. Estcourt 
inaugurated the Bazaar in a few pertinent and encouraging observations, and set, 
an example of kindness and noble liberality, He will read these lines probably 
in Jamaica, and we trust it will strengthen him in the important work he has 
undertaken to know that he is remembered with sentiments of the most affec- 
tionate esteem, and that his friends fervently pray for his continual preservation, 
growing success and safe return. 


“~ 
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Mr. Craft, who has recently returned from the kingdom of Dahomey, greatly 
interested the audience collected at the Bazaar by his comprehensive statement. 

The Archbishop of Armagh, who presided at a public meeting held in the 
same building, commended our object, and in anwer to many enquiries, we had 
an opportunity to give information respecting the British and Foreign Freed-men’s 
Aid Society, which we are sure will not be lost. 

From various temporary causes the attendance of purchasers at the Bazaar 
was not so large as might have been anticipated. The expenses of accommo- 
dation and of advertising in London is exceedingly heavy. We did not therefore 
feel justified in continuing the Bazaar longer in London, though many were of 
opinion that much would have been gained by a few additional days. Our Ladies’ 
Committee were unanimously of opinion that the wiser and more beneficial 
course would be to adjourn the Bazaar to Brighton The collection of articles is 
so superior, the materials good, and the work so creditable, that all believe it 
will be freely purchased by persons of benevolent feeling and good taste. We 
are resolved that the kindness of our contributors shall not be thrown away. 
Nothing has been disposed of at random, or below its value. We shall act in 
good faith towards all, and we are still open to fresh contributions. 


WHAT HAVE WE TO DO WITH THE) the history of civilization. We want our 


FREED-MEN IN CANADA? 

Is not Canada rich in resources of every | 
kind, and able to give security for a loan of| 
three millions of money? Do not the blacks 
earn four shillings for a day’s work, whilst they 
are able to live at the rate of ashilling aday ? 
Are there not Government schools for all who 
will avail themselves of them? Why spend | 
a penny, or waste a thought on the blacks in 
Canada? Weare not sorry that these ques- | 
tions are put, except it may be for the| 
unconscious animus they betray. The ma-| 
terial sources of Canada we believe are great, 
but unless there has been a miraculous change 
since we visited the province they remain to 
be developed in their full extent. All religious 
societies have had to look to the mother | 
country for aid in the extension of missions; | 
the proximity of wealth is not always an ad- | 
vantage to the poor. Within a mile of the| 
Bank of England, without the care of the 
benevolent, many might perish in hopeless 
destitution. We must not however lose our- | 


friends to furnish the incidents that would 
place the settlements of the Freed-men in that 
country :n the true light. In the meanwhile 
we must be content to furnish a few particu- 
lars. The fugitives from slavery in the first 
instance gained little material advantage from 
reaching British soil. They sought it how- 
ever amid a thousand difficulties and at the 
hourly peril of their lives. As they came from 
slavery at a time when it was a crime to read, 
—of necessity they were uninstructed and 
shiftless—they had to encounter the most in- 
veterate prejudice of colour. Their early 
friends and patrons were not a little dis- 
couraged and disappointed in their first efforts. 
Perhaps they assumed too much in the way 
of management andcontrol. Butin the course 
of time there was achange of the most marked 
and cheeringkind. It began in a very simple 
manner with the judicious and disinterested 
efforts of the Rev. W. King, a Presbyterian 
minister who bought land and located upon it 
a party of liberated slaves. He gave the best 


selves in general observations. An impartial attention in his power to their educational 
account of the black und coloured people in| social and religious improvement and reaped 
Canada if it could be written in full would! in the end a rich reward. He was seconded 
form one of the most interesting chapters in | in his noble work by Mr. Archibald McKellar. 
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When the anti-negro party remonstrated with 
him for caring for the fugitives as men and) 
not as mere chattels, Mr. McKellar said, ‘I 
stand in this matter on the British Constitu- 
tion; the law recognizes no distinction between 
persons of different colour, and until that law 
is repealed apart from any higher duty of hu- 
manity, I shall make no distinction.” When 
Mr. Jones, the representative of his coloured 
brethren crosses the border he will find that 
as Scotland to her honour stood by his race 
at that time she will befriend his people now, 
and none the less becanse of the contemptuous 
cavils of some who have a lingering notion | 
that slavery somehow was a blessing, though | 
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subject.” Think of that! a black man talking 
of the necessity of education to enable him 
to exercise the rights, and to fulfil the duties 
of a British subject. He has to say, ‘lama 
citizen of no mean city,” and] must be trained 
to act a part worthy of the immunities I have 
received.” ‘If not,” a few are beginning to 
say, ‘‘we must return to America. There we 
shall have the suffrage and the aid of Mr. 
Peabody’s grant.” All this no doubt will 
greatly shock the feelings of those who have 
no idea of the destiny of the black man 
higher than that of “living at the cost of a 
shilling a day.” But if we had to invest any- 
thing in the loan of three millions, we should 


some of the ministers in the Southern States | think the security far greater if the means of 
used to speak of ‘‘ working out the curse of | improvement were generously afforded to the 
Ham in a considerate way.” Ifthey flogged 100,000 Freed-men on the frontier of Canada, 
who are sober, industrious, and deeply in- 
There ure government schools in Canada, | terested in the welfare of the destitute 





the negro they did it in a christian spirit. 


but not available as they might be to the|thousands, who since emancipation have 
Freed-men. The coloured people occupy | come to the homes of their kind. ed from which 
tracts of country that are thinly populated before they were sundered by the most cruel 
because their land is cheap. The government | bondage. Timely helpand encouragement will 
schools are not placed in situations therefore | prove the means of cheap defence to Canada. 
Whatever the bird’s-eye view of statesmen 
ren of the freed-men first applied for admission | may lead them to suppose to the contrary, let 
they were refused. They tried the question | the example of the “ first families in Virginia” 
in the courts of law and gained their rights,|be a warning. Their “people” that used 
but prejudice still overrides the statutes. It|to cultivate their fields are making rapid 
was ordered that black and white children| strides on their way to Texas. A Canadian 
should be taught under the same roof—this | member of parliament said years ago, that 


suited to their convenience. When the child- 





direction was followed but in evasion of the | the negroes were fit for nothing but to be 
law a partition was placed between the dif. | shipped off to some distant islands belonging 
ferent classes of children, and a distinction was toChina. He uttered this proud sentiment when 
made in the character of the education given. | the black people were poor weak and downtrod- 
‘* Very right too,” many we fear will say. den. By their own efforts they saved money to 

The intelligent Freed-men are of a different | buy small freeholds, and became qualified as 
opinion; they are influenced by no mean and | such to vote as the majority of his constituents. 
selfish ambition, They elect white men to| The Canadian Freed-men cherish no resent- 
represent them in Parliament, and their ments but they have long memories. In 
loyalty is indisputable. But they say and|due time they asked their Parliamentary 
as we think with credit to themselves, we| candidate if he recollected his disparaging 
desire to contribute to the strength andj|speech. His party hissed the troublesome 
prosperity of the country in which we first| voter, who put the unwelcome question. 
breathed the air of freedom. To adopt their | ‘‘ No,” said the irrepressible negro, “‘ we want 
own words: ‘‘ Education is necessary in| «distinct answer.” ‘I said that then,” replied 
order to succeed in their new homes. They | the candidate, “ but I do not repeat the senti- 
must have a knowledge of the country, its|ment now.” He was sent from the hustings 
government and laws, as well as a knowledge | into retirement for seven years, and there he 
of the rights and obligations of a British | is likely to remain. 
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NOTICES. 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 





Our pages are open to communications bearing | 


on the present condition and claims of the | 


Freed-men. 


Tne Rev. S. Holt’s letter is received. 
W. A.—Received with thanks. 





The Freed-Mlan, 


JUNE, 1867. 





THE PRESENT STATE OF THE 


THE ‘FREED- MAN. 













ems 1, » 108. 


No etubement euuld be more “false 
than this. He adds— 


The Evangelical party in the Church of 
England, and the Dissenters, to whom the 
greater part of the credit of abolition is due, 
had a much higher opinion of the negro, than 


|to suppose him capable of going upon the 
| ** spree.” 


They had been led to believe from 
the reports of missionaries that the poor slaves 
were devotedly pious, that they were for the 
most part members of christian churches, and 
having once become convinced that this was 
a fact, they gave no credit to the persons who 


_, | Stated anything to the contrary. They could 





WEST INDIES. 
Let not our readers imagine that we 
are about to trouble them with an 


elaborate, statistical, political, or social | 


disquisition on the condition of our 
West India possessions. We i | 
nothing of the kind. 
above heading there appeared after our 
last number went to press a series of | 


inten 


articles worthy of notice in a London 
paper called TheDay, whose day proved 
to be a brief one, for it has now for some 
time ceased to exist. These articles 
are curious as they are written entirely 


from the white West India stand point, | 


abounding in that peculiar bombast, 
ignorance and utter absence of all sense 
of “the becoming” which certainly as 
the rule, does not characterise all 


Englishmen resident out of the mother | 
The writer sneers at those | 


country. 
who advocated West India emancipa- 
tion. He says— 


That negroes on their release from slavery | 
should have a sort of “‘spree”—that they | 


But under the! 


believe in Uncle Tom, if that preposterous 
| romance had been published at the time, but 
|they could not believe the reports of eye- 
| witnesses, of those who had resided in the West 


Indies for years, even for their lives. 
| 
The cool impudence of this statement 


/needs no comment of ours. It is sim- 
|ply asking us to believe what the wolf 
'would say of the lamb. We prefer to 
take the testimony of the ministers of 
| Christ to that of the ruined, insolent ex- 
slaveholders. Notwithstanding - 
largeness of the negro love for a “‘ spree” 
and his fondness for rum, he seems to 
be making his way in Jamaica, for the 
writer says— 


The feelings of the pure whites towards the 

blacks are not of the most cordial kind. An 
| old and impoverished aristocracy never feels 
| very affectionately towards rich parvenus. 
The aversion of these impoverished 
aristocrats to the negro, is put by this 
|writer with great force and an amus- 
| ing unconsciousness of its injustice. It 
goes far to explain the Jamaica troubles 
and cruelties. The writer says— 











should for a few weeksinsist on doing nothing| No aristocracy in Europe carries about with 
except getting drunk on rum—would have | it such distinctive marks of birth and race as 
been perfectly intelligible to the British | the white man does in the West Indies. The 
public, who would have expected them as a’ slightest tinge of coloured blood, the faintest 
matter of course to return to work, penitent | ‘dash of the tar brush,” is known and regis- 


and shakey, after a greater or less interval. | tered, and the coloured man, however good his 
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education} may be, or however great his | education and christian principle would 

wealth, however high his official position, | h» to knock the mean varlet down, who 
fi . Som « 5 | . “ 

mast De over Stel 0 senkiing cary of the! 26054 dics upbraid us in words of care- 


poorest man of pure white descent. ‘‘ Thank 5 ‘ 
God,” said ® gentleman of dark complexion, | fully studied contempt either on account 


an Italian by descent, “thank God, I have not | Of the place of our birth, or the colour 


a drop of African blood in my veins; if I had | of our complexion. Would our read- 


I’d blow my brains out.” lers like to know how coloured people 


The writer, evidently a West India | of position are treated in the West 


white, thinking he had not said enough |Indies. The Jamaica correspondent 
adds— of the defunct Day will tell you. 

The bitter hatred entertained towards the 
negroes by many whites who have suffered 
personally by emancipation can hardly be 


understood by Europeans. . |or to the Governor, but they do not mix. 

Quite so; the writer no doubt is|m,, whites form quadrilles amongst them- 
correct. Nothing but viperous slavery | selves, dance with each other, and keep upan 
scotched and killed could have spawned | invisible but well-understood barrier between 
this base infernal hate against any of | themselves and the coloured people. A short 
| time ago the writer was dancing a quadrille 
at a ball given by the Governor of one of the 





In social intercourse these feelings show 
themselves most strongly. The two races 
meet at public balls, such as those given by 


God’s creatures. We greatly fear that 
the West India whites hate the Evil One 


: West India Islands, where he was a compara- 
himself, less than they do a man born 


tive stranger. He joined a set already 
of African descent. Comment upon | formed, and, to his astonishment, a coloured 
such a state of feeling is superfluous. |man, almost a pure negro, took his place at 
one of the sides. Such an occurrence is so 


The pure West Indian white would not 
rare that it was much remarked on. The 
condescend to bandy words at length | writer’s partner refused to take the hand of 
the negro in the last figure. Three times he 
but the writer tells us, perhaps from | offered it, and three times she rejected it. 
his own experience, how to admonish | The fourth time he saw what was intended, 
and did not put out his hand. The lady said 
as she walked away, ‘Do you think I would 
have taken that negro’s hand? Never! I'd 
Of course no gentleman chooses to have | have died first!” It was rather a painful 
quarrel with one of these fellows: but there} one, On enquiry it was found that the 
is a retort, a very dangerous one, which piques delinquent was a member of the highest 
them to the very uttermost, and which it is| hranch of the Legislature, and was invited in 
difficult to avoid giving. Call the man 4) his official capacity. The rebuff served him 
“nigger;” say, “Ah! just like a nigger!” | »iont for venturing into a quadrille composed 
and the fury of rage they break out into is| entirely of white people. 
frightful. But a white man who makes much 
use of this weapon had better have a plentiful | 
stock of others, fortssuredly bis life would be . ; 
in jeopardy. respondent to grow rich, to get learning 
We think this quite possible. For} and to win political distinction is thus 
our own part, the first impulse upon) put with all the cireumstantiality that 


receiving an opprobrious, insolent | Pope’s Martinus Scriblerusruns through 


with an African, not even an octoroon, 


the sorry galled jade by a ring of the 
withers: listen! 


The estimate of the negro who has 
capacity enough according to the cor- 


epithet, an impulse only restrained by | the categories. 
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Sensual, lazy, lying, thievish, excessively 
irritable in temper, fiendishly cruel when their 
anger is aroused, caring nothing for the con- 
jugal relationship, very little for the parental 
one, without the slightest wish or desire to 
improve themselves either intellectually, mor- 
ally or socially, abominably vain and con- 
ceited, and only desirous of earning money in 
order that they may bask in idleness, and 
wear fine clothes, they form about the worst 
race that could possibly be intrusted with 
freedom on a fertile soil and in a tropical 
climate. Within the next few years the 
question will have to be decided whether the 
West Indies are, or are not, to be given up 
entirely to these people. 


Do our readers require more? We 
think not. We have inasecond article 
nearly three columns from which we 
could quote similar choice extracts. 
How many more articles this demon in 
human form penned we do not know, 
as only two have reached our hand. 


It is not improbable that if we could| 


|ready behold 


unearth this fox, he would be found to| 
have had some connexion with those | 
who plaited the piano wire to scourge | 
and flay poor naked and unoffending 
women. We can only say that our| 
heart sickens at such ghastly senti-| 
ments. If Jamaica is peopled by euch | 
a race of whites the day of doom for| 
such can not be distant. God grant it'| 
may not come by violert methods. | 
The journal called The Day in which 
this Jamaica correspondence appeared, 
as we have already stated, no longer 
endures. Night and pale shadows 
have gathered around it. We 
therefore at liberty to mention a fact. 


are 


Only a few days before the sun of The| 


Day set, we received a communication 
from the office to furnish materials for 
a true statement in relation to the co- 
loured people of Jamaica, suggesting that 


the grim statements of the writer who 
had occupied so large a space were 
perhaps deemed injuriousand diabolical. 
To our coloured friends and fellow- 
countrymen in Jamaica, many of whom 
will read these lines, we would say, 
that sentiments such as those we have 
cited are hateful to every true born 
uncorrupted Englishman. There is no 
party, no rank in the mother country 
but would denounce such oppression. 
Friends, cultivate self-respect, improve 
your dwellings, do something every 
day to improve your temporal condition, 
value education, ‘‘ Fear God and honour 
the Queen,” for the day of your redemp- 
tion draweth nigh. The man who 
writes from Jamaica has some con- 
nexion with those who spilled the blood 
of your oppressed people, but the days 
of all such are numbered. They al- 
the portents of their 
doom. When your lovely isle is 
glorious as Eden, and your children 
happy as unsinful innocence, these men 
shall lie hidden in eternal oblivion. 


EDUCATION OF THE FREED-MEN IN 
FLORIDA. 
A correspondent of the New York Observer, 


| writing from St. Augustine, says: The State of 
| Florida is in advance of all those lately in 
| rebellion in having a system of public schools 
Though 
it must be acknowledged that the passage of 
this bill by the first provisional Legislature 
was the work of a northern man, Chaplain 
Hobbs, who was appointed by Governor 
Walker, Superintendent of Education. 
Unfortunately, while on a visit north, to 
collect funds to start the work, there being no 
to carry out the project, 
brought before the Congressional Investigating 
Committee, and told the truth about the abuses 
and sufferings of the Freed-men in this State. 
For this crime, 


for the education of the Freed-men. 


he was 


money 


Gov. Walker, straightway 
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revoked his commission, and in his place 
appointed Rev. E. B. Duncan, late a chaplain 
in the rebel army. Superintendent Duncan 
is here on a visit of inspection of Freed-men’s 
schools of St. Augustine, which have now been 
in operation some four years under a corps of 
excellent and faithful northern teachers. So 
that now a large part of the children and 
young people here can both read and write. 
By request, Superintendent Duncan gave a 
lecture in the Presbyterian Church on the 
progress of his work in the State for Freedmen. 
There are more than 100 schools. Most of the 
teachers employed by him are coloured, some 
from the North; many former slaves who 
learned to read in the Union army, and who 
make excellent teachers. Coloured teachers 
are far more acceptable to the Southern people 
than white. Indeed they will not have white 
(Northern) teachers in the interior at all, for 
fear of corrupting the minds of the Freed-men 
by instilling radical ideas among them. 

On one point Mr. Duncan’s testimony was 
The desire of the Freed-men to 
have their children learn is so strong, that 


very strong. 


it amounts to a passion, and they will not stay 
on the plantations where they cannot have this 
privilege, no matter what wages are offered. 
So to keep their labourers, and to get the best 
and most industrious, the planters build school 
houses and are compelled to employ teachers. 
Therefore the demand for teachers is far in 
advance of the supply, and the wages given 
good, say from 30 to 60 dollars per month. 
This is pretty well for Freed-men who can 
only read and write tolerably, and perhaps 
have gained a scanty knowledge of the first 
rules of arithmetic. 

The great work of Sabbath schools is at 
the same time going forward rapidly, as every 
teacher is expected to teach his scholars a 
Bible lesson on the Sabbath, and the members 


of the different churches are also taking hold | 


of this good work in earnest. 
great want of Sabbath-school books, singing 
books, and primers. 

The simple fact that this man, who two 
years since was preaching rebellion to Sou- 


thern soldiers, with all his might—rebellion | 


the purpose of preserving slavery and keep- 
ing the black man down—is now travelling 


There is a/| 





over the State, from town to town, and from 
plantation to plantation, combating the old 
prejudices of the planters, showing them that 
it is for their interest and also an inevitable 
necessity to have schools; this fact, I say, 
shows the grand social revolution which God 
in his good providence is carrying forward. 


SUNDAY MARKET IN JAMAICA. 

The friends of order and religion in Jamaica 
have been filled with amazement and alarm 
at a downward step which the new govern- 
ment has recently taken. At a meeting in 
April last of the Municipal Board of Kingston, 
one of its members proposed the opening of 
the market on Sundays till the hour for divine 
service. To this obnoxious measure Sir Peter 
Grant at once gave his sanction. 

It is within the range of possibility that an 
insignificant minority of the inhabitants may 
approve of the step, but I am persuaded that 
the moral sense of the whole Island is against 
it. The people are remarkable for the decent 
observance of the Lord’s day; and it is to be 
sincerely regretted that Sunday trading—one 
of the institutions of slavery in Jamaica, 
condemned forty years ago by the few godly 
persons there then, and abolished by the 
Legislature—should again become the law of 
the land. 

The friends of right and justice in this 
country cannot watch too sedulously the course 
of events, and the tendency of legislation 
I trust that ere this there has 
been a combined movement on the part of the 
friends of progress there, 


in that colony. 


agairst the con- 
tinuance of the measure, and that Sir. P. 
Grant will yield to their righteous remon- 
strance; but after all, we must look to the 
government of this country to redress our 
wrongs, and I am persuaded we shall not 


look in vain.—A. L. 


Mrs. Frances BE. W. Harper, a coloured 
lecturer, who may be called the Fred. Douglas 
of the other sex, has been lecturing in the 
United States to large audiences, on “ Our 
National Salvation.” She possesses power, 
with her fervid eloquence, to hold the largest 
audience, as it were, spell-bound to the close 


of her addresses. 
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NOT DESERTED. 
Written for the Frerp-Man, 
BY MRS. DENISON. i 
A homely Flemish interior, such as we see 
sometimes in old smoke-stained pictures in 
art galleries, beams of a dull red ochre tint, | 
rough projections, a wide fire place with a) 
settle in it—such was the one habitable room | 
which served Aunt Becky for a home. 
Aunt Becky herself might have sat for one | 
of Shakespeare’s witches, so ebon like” and 
fixed in wrinkles; so bent, shrivelled and 
But the Holy Spirit dwelt in 
that uncomely frame; a heavenly spirituality 
permeated whatever she said, and she referred 
all things to the Lord. Aunt Becky was a} 
black antique—she was over a hundred, and 
a wonderful specimen of activity for her age. 
She supported herself by cutting and sewing 
woollen strips for carpets, and in one little 
closet, dozems of gaily coloured balls laid, 
waiting for the manipulation of her skilful old 
fingers. 
Nobody seemed to think of Aunt Becky’s 
age, her steps were so brisk, and her mde- 
pendence so notable. 


attenuated ! 


She swept her old} 
cracked wooden floor every morning, made 
her own fire, in doing which she used a pair of | 
old-fashioned wheezing bellows; in her isola-| 
tion from the common werld, was so content 
that she never needed visitors. 

**]’s alone wid de Lord,” was her favourite 
answer, whenever an attempt at condolence 
was made, and the smile that followed proved 
that she was also very happy with the 
Lord. 

One morning Aunt Becky awoke with the 
sun, as usual, but in attempting to rise, found 
that she was utterly helpless. Paralysis had 
attacked her poor withered limbs, and there 
was a doleful prospect before her, for nobody’s 
work was due, and consequently she could not 
expect visitors. The mind of the poor old 
creature was as active as ever as she laid 
there with the certainty of looking death in 
the face, alone, unaided; possibly days of 
suffering from hunger and thirst before her. 
The daylight came, faster and brighter ; fortu- 
nately the blinds near her bed were closed, 
and thus the aged face was not exposed to the 


rays of the sun. No voice was near to break 
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that awfal silence, no hand to perform offices 
of kindness, no friend to bring the cooling 
draught for the parched lips, no step to assure 
her that she was in the midst of human be- 
ings who cared for the humblest of Christ’s 
children. 

Was she thus to be deserted at the last, 
after a long life of christian activity, holy 
trust, and constant usefulness? How she 
pictured the homes about her; the childrem 
laughing and eating, the women gathering 
the remnants of the meal and throwing ther 
with lavish hand to the dog or the house cat, 
and she so htmgry! What beautiful visions 
of water;—she saw sparkling rivers in the 
country where, years before, she had worked 
as a slave; crystal fountains, with dusky 
maidens gathering around, holding pitchers 
under the sparkling drops. Wells like that 
from which Rebecca drew, shone with a 
solemn kind of splendour in their deep 
depths, and by her side she seemed to see, 
how often, the brown gourd from which she 
had loved to drink when a little child. 

Slowly, more slowly, the hours dragged on. 
There was no light when the day was done. 
The glittering eyes that looked up helplessly, 
told their story of longing and of suffering 
only to their Maker. The shadows crept 
over her as to cover her lovingly, and, may- 


| hap, the angels of God came to that lonely 


room and comforted the trembling soul. 

The third day had come, and a friend 
passing that way saw the minister who came 
once a week to Aunt Becky’s humble home, 
standing at the door. 

**T have been knocking some time,” he 
said, ‘‘and there seems to be no indication 
of life that Ican hear. I’m afraid something 
has gone wrong with my poor old friend.” 
They glanced around. An air of neglect 
pervaded the premises where all was wont to 
be so thrifty and clean. The snow, for it was 
in December, showed no traces of footsteps. 

**I will go and speak to the neighbours,” 
said the minister. In a few moments he re- 
The neighbours had not thought 
much about it, but Aunt Becky had not been 
seen for days, and now they lamented their 
negligence. 


turned. 


A forcible entrance was effected 
and the sad truth revealed itself. 
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The sun, through the one open window,; IMPROVEMENT IN THE SOUTHERN 
shone over the dusty floor into the yawning STATES OF AMERICA. 
fire-place that was swept clearof ashes. No-| The intelligence which reaches us from the 
body to be seen until they neared the bed.| Southern States is more and more favourable 
Wonderfal to relate, the poor old woman was | toward a speedy re-construction on the basis 
still alive. Her eyes shone with an unnatural | of the measures adopted by Congress, and also 
lustre. She knew her minister and smiled | toward co-operation between the whites and 
faintly. blacks. The old Southern leaders are mani- 

Starved! Her pinched grey face, darkened | festing a kindly spirit toward the blacks, and 
with the shadow of death, told the sad story; these in their turn are showing much of the 
—starved in the midst of plenty! She could) former attachment which bound them to their 
take nothing now and they watched by her} masters. It seems now quite probable that 
bedside, weeping. The pastor prayed, and there will be no separate action, but that they 
it was evident that she listened and joined will make common cause and vote for the 
intelligently. Suddenly, as they spoke to-| same men and measures. From thespeeches 
gether in low voices of her suffering, life re-| and letters of Southern men, expressive of 
animated the crumpled features. The lips | their plans and purposes, we learn that there 
parted, the eyes gleamed, a wonderful beauty | is 3 general disposition to make the best of the 
played over the shrunken face—a light as | case, and to submit fully and cordially to the 
from the open portals of heaven, and in a/| laws recently enacted. 
voice of very music she cried, “Don’t say} The Board of Trade, at Charleston, recently 
that, you don’t know. It’s been a feast, a| gave a banquet in that city, at which Gov. 
blessed feast all de time. De table was here, | Orr, of South Carolina, responded to the first 
an’ my Master was here, an’ de ole walls dey toast, ‘*The State of South Carolina.” After 
shine like gold, and de glory ob de Lord was | alluding pleasantly to the practical evidences 
in de midst. An’ I saw a great river, where | of re-construction exhibited by the social 
Jesus give his ole servant drink. Never| gathering of citizens of Charleston, in common 
thirsty no more,” she cried rapturously. ‘An’ | with the military, naval and civil officers of 
angels was here; dar raiment was white as} the United States around the festal board, he 
silver ; dar own blessed hands give me bread ; | continued as follows: 
ole room filled wid de splendor ob dar wings.| ‘I desire to state to you that your com- 
I is’nt hungry, chillen; I’s full, full of de food| merce, manufactures and agricultural in- 
of heaven. I’s got all overde trial long ago. | terests will all remain paralyzed until our 
He give me de new wine of de kingdom; He/| political relations are re-established with the 
take away all de pain, glory to His name, | government at Washington, and until you 
hallelujah! I’s had a feast all de time!” secure representation in Congress. While 

Thus, with the smile of heaven shining on 


the Constitutional Amendment was proposed 
her face, she fell asleep. | to South Carolina, as a state, and our own 

“‘Happy dead!” said her pastor, with a/| volition in that capacity could be exercised, 
falteriag voice, “ her Saviour did not desert | I opposed its adoption; but the act of Congress 
her. The wonderful brightness of her coun- recently passed has assumed that th's country 
tenance tells us that it was no hallucination. | ig a conquered territory, and we a conquered 





She has gone home, to be for ever with the} people, and consequently that that body has 
Lord she loved and served so well.” a right to dictate terms. The power exists in 

Yes, she had gone home. No myth to her | that body to dictate those terms, it is certain 
was heaven, no illusion the presence of the | for the next two years, and when they place 
angels sent to minister to her in her direful| themselves squarely and broadly upon the 
extremity. From glory to glory she went, | platform, I for one do not propose to go to 
that faithful old servant of God. May /the Supreme Court or anywhere else for the 
you and I sleep in Christ as pencstally lpeupens of disputing that power; but, in good 
as she. faith, I will accept the terms, humiliating as 
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they may be, and openly, fairly and squarely 
urge their adoption before our people. [Great 
applause.] With reference to the disfranchi- 
sing clause, J think it was an unfortunate one 
It is better, however, that some should be 
excluded than that we should refuse to accept 
the terms proposed, when there is a reasonable 
certainty that if we do not accept those terms, 
other and harsher terms will be proposed. 
Looking, therefore, to the interests of the 
great mass of the people of South Carolina, 
and believing that the threat of confiscation 
will not be carried into effect if we accept the 
the terms of this blll, and believing that con- 
fiscation will follow if we do not; knowing, 
also, that we shall be benefitted by its 
acceptance, I say that, in my humble judg- 
ment, interest and wisdom dictate that we 
shall concur in the measure proposed by 
Congress. (Applause.) I would, therefore 
say to every man in South Carolina who has 
not been disfranchised, that as soon as the | 
proper order has been issued he should proceed | 
to register and prepare to vote for the best 
man that can be selected to form a constitution 
under which we and posterity can live. It is 
your interest, further, that the black man shall 
The 
white man’s interest is the black mam’s in- 
terest. I think it can be shown toany rational 
black man that itis to his interest to make 
his friends here, rather than in the State of 
Massachusetts.” 

Gen, Sickles, commander of the Military 
District, at the same dinner, after paying a 
cordial compliment to Gov. Orr, said : 

**T shall abstain, as I am required to by the 
duties of my position, from any allusion to the | 
political bearing of any matter which you 
have to consider. With this reservation, let 
me say to you, gentlemen, in all candour, | 
that one of the first duties you have to dis- 
charge to yourselves and to your fellow-citizens 


vote with you in the common election. 






































these are considerations of the past. Ido not 
see from my point of view any reason why 
the undoubted identity of interest that does 
exist, and must ever exist between the white 
and colored races in South Carolina, shall 
not result in their pursuing in common all 
the ends of society and governm>nt as heartily 
and successfully as if the old relation of 
master and slave had never existed. 

“T affirm as my real conviction, that the 
measures of Congress now to be executed here, 
under my direction, have not been adopted 
with any purpose of retaliation or hostility, 
nor to impair the prosperity and welfare of 
the South. The people of the North do not 
desire to maintain a military government as 
repugnant to our institutions, and deprecate 
its prolongation anywhere as a misfortune. 
They do not desire, on the other hand, that 


>| the people enfranchised by their action, shall 


be left altogether and wholly subject to the 
control of those by whom they have been 
| hitherto he Nor do they de- 
| sire that this numerous race, by reason of any 
| oppression or obstacles placed in the way of 
|their well being here, where they belong, 
shall be constrained to cut loose from their 


ld in servitude. 


moorings here and emigrate to other and 
less congenial parts of the country, where 
they could find no suitable or adequate de- 
demand for their labor.” 


TEACHERS AMONG THE FREED-MEN. 

Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, in a recent 
sermon upon the Widow’s mite says : 

** A few years ago when I was in Charleston 
I went down to one of the Islands and saw a 
sight that affected me more than the contem- 
plation of all Mr. Peabody’s munificence. 
There were two magnificent trees upon the 
Tsland—live oaks immense beyond anything 
I had ever imagined. Their great limbs were 
sturdy with the growth of decades of years. 





ts to remove all distrust as to your purposes, 
feelings and intentions, in the future toward | 
the colored race; this distrust is in my judg- 
ment the main obstacle to the cordial co-opera- | 
tion and good understanding of the two races. 
The causes for the existing alienation should, 
perhaps, be looked for in the early history of 
your State and her former institutions. But| 








| up into the hearts of those monarchs. 


The ground beneath was soft with leaves and 
moss, and lying down upon my back, I looked 
I 
worshiped God there. 

“‘But not even those wonderful temples 
built by the Almighty’s hand moved me as 
did the plain insignificant Freed-men’s school 
house that stood in their shadow. Thank God, 
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it is not so rare a sight now, on Southern 
soil! And there, expatriated, living with the 
rude people, relinquishing the pleasant and 
refining influences of home, were two young 
ladies from the North, giving themselves (and 
that is infinitely more than money) to the 
holy work of aiding this downfallen people. 
They were highly cultivated, accustomed to 
homes of affluence and lives of ease, but for 
Christ’s sake in the person of these “little 
ones ” they rejoiced in exile, in privation, in | 


weariness. Do you wonder then when we 
say—and from our deepest hearts we say it— | 
Mr. Peabody has done nobly, my heart re- | 
sponds: They have done more! 

‘** Ts not such a sacrifice noble beyond any- 
thing that my words have power to express?” | 





INTERNATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH. 
It is proposed to commemorate the abolition 
of American slavery by an International 
Church, in which ministers of different de- 
nominations, but onein Christ and in love for 
His truth, shall proclaim the everlasting 
Gospel. A site at Kingsland has been chosen for 
the purpose. It is intended that the services 
at the proposed building should be chiefly | 
conducted by English and American ministers, | 
because it is wished to express ey 
the vital union of these two countries, es- 
pecially in those matters lying at the root of | 
all true fellowship. But the occasional minis- 
trations of foreign brethren will, it is hoped, | 
testify to the spiritual oneness of Christ’s| 
‘holy Church throughout the world.” 
Buildings of this kind in Paris, where ser- 
vices by ministers of different nations are held | 
under the same roof at different hours of the | 
day, are a great source of refreshment and 
benefit to strangers, as they also doubtless | 
are to the inhabitants. 
It is a comfort amid all the changes and | 
chances of this passing scene to fall back on 
the spiritual and the eternal. With the pro- 
clamation of God’s free offer in Christ of the 
inheritance of these ‘“‘unseen and eternal” 
realities, the proposed memorial church will 


| 





resound. In these days, when false union is | 
so widely advocated, every effort to set forth | 
the true source of oneness, should be welcomed 
and promoted. There is no true union but | 


union in truth, and the only way to show to’ 


those whom we respect, but from whom we 
differ, their mistake, is by exemplifying the 
great fact, that all who hold the Head, even 
Christ, are even now spiritually (though not 
till He appear will they be visibly) many 
members yet but one body. It is hoped that 
the sympathy of all who love the Lord Jesus 
in sincerity will so cause funds to flow in 
(address, Dr. Fred. Tomkins, 3, Tanfield Court, 


|Inner Temple) that the first stone of the 


Memorial Church (so called because a memo- 
rial of the Abolition of Slavery in America in 
1865) may be laid on the anniversary of that 
day ; viz.,on February 15th, 1868.—E.S.G.S. 


‘THE BAZAAR. 
To the Editor of the ** Freed-Man.” 
Sir,—I hope that the Bazaar has placed the 


| British and Foreign Freed-Men's Aid Society 


in a better position; so far, at least, as to 
exempt the secretaries from any pecuniary 
liabilities. I know some official men in con- 
nection with benevolent societies who have 
had to suffer heavy loss from the effects of the 
monetary panic. They were expected to con- 
tract obligations for the committees they 
represent, and when the crisis came the mem- 
bers of committee were unwilling to meet 
their responsibilities. I congratulate you 
most sincerely if you are saved from any di- 
lemma of this kind. You will not be content, 
however, with mere deliverance. You must 
now seek to place the society in a strong and 
invincible position. 

The “‘Freep-Man” should be made more 
than ever thoroughly independent, and stand 
free of all party interests of whatever kind. 
I do not mean that it should be either rampant 
or violent, but it should be perfectly free 
without fear or favour to record facts in refer- 
ence to the coloured people in every part of 
the world—to expose their wrong—to repre- 
sent their claims—to afford the encouragement 
they need, with care, moderation, firmness, 
and real sympathy. It will then become an 


| organ of incalculable value, always available 


and readily circulated. 

It is essential that there should be certainty 
as to the continuance of the publication. No 
party feeling, no sectarian jealousy, no per- 
sonal caprice should have power either to 
suppress it or to change its character. 
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With the magazine the medium should be 
fairly open for frequent communication, and 
both help and advice to the Freed-men, where 
most needed. 

All this I believe can now be accomplished. | 
It would be easy, and one might suppose 
pleasant, for the avowed friends of the Freed- 
men to say, here are our moderate subscrip- 
tions to give efficiency to the society and to| 
secure the regularity and freedor: of its opera- | 
tions. But if there should be any difficulty | 
on this point, I suggest that the strength 
needed may be gained by severe economy and 





self-denying devotedness. This made the 
first anti-slavery society in America indepen- | 
dent. Lloyd Garrison could not be starved | 
out as the editor of the ‘‘ Liberator,” because | 
he had the power to print it himself with the 
help of a boy. 

Cut down, then, with an unsparing hand 
all expenses of office, printing, postage, and 
everything else, so far as possible. Take | 
away all names from your free list of circu- 
lation of parties who take no interest in the 
objects of the society, increase the actual | 
circulation by a free distribution of specimen | 
copies, and make it in this way of greater 
advantage to advertisers. 

Take the utmost pains with every number 
you issue, so that the real friends of the society 
will be instructed, fortified, and stimulated 
for the work. Then the undercurrent of hos- | 
tility will cease, because it will be seen that | 
all that can be said or done, will not move the 
society from its grand obect. It appears 
to me to be a mere waste of money to flood our | 
country with circulars, and to get uj meetings | 
in London. The object is not popular. It is 
the more needful therefore to combine care 
with diligence and quiet inflexibility of pur- 
pose. Let all your real supporters see that 
you are prepared to meet every contingency | 
and they will be the more free to co-operate. | 
The coloured people will take the ‘‘ Freep- 
Man” if they order it in small parties of four | 
or six, so that it shall cost only a fraction. 
Make it their own, and let them see that you 
will stand by their cause, come what may; 
this will silence all foes and remove all 
obstacles. I am, Sir, 

A SINCERE FRIEND TO THE OBJECT. 


| Mrs. Mosely, sundry email sums . 
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CO-OPERATION APPLIED 'fO THE COLONIES. 


Che Jamaica Commercial Ageney Company 


LIMITED. 
SHARES £2 EACH. 


Deposit on Application Five Shillings per share, and on Allotment Five Shillings por Share. 
The remainder by Calls of Five Shilliigs per Share, until the whole be called up. 


DIRECTORS: 
LORD ALFRED 8S. CHURCHILL, Butland Gate, London—Chairman. 
THOMAS HUGHES, Esq., M.P., Park Street, London—Deputy Chairman. 
P. A. TAYLOR, Esq., M.P., Aubrey House, Notting Hill. 
BE. B. UNDERHILL, Esq., LL.D., Hampstead, London. 
JOSEPH WOODIN, Esq., Anerley, Surrey Me sina Direct 
JOHN HART ESTCOURT, Esg., 8, Finch Lane, London, E.C. } Ae renee 


BANKERS—EAST LONDON BANK LIMITED, Cornhill; E.C. 
OFFICES—8, FINCH LANE, LONDON, E.C. 

One of the most remarkable instances of the earnestness of the coloured 
population, was the origination, in August, 1865, of an Agricultural and 
Commercial Association, at Black River, in St. Elizabeth Parish, Corn- 
wall County, for the exportation of produce, and the importation of goods. 
(See article in Good Words for October, 1866, by J. M. Ludlow, Esq., 
page 72.) 

European Capital is however required, and this Company has been 
formed for the purpose of collecting in and exporting from Jamaica, the 
produce of the small freeholders, and importing British and other goods 
into the Island, and the sale thereof respectively. 

The Company will receive consignments of every kind of produce, 
and execute orders for goods, whether for members of the Company or 
others, and will purchase such small lots of produce as may not be large 
enough for separate consignments. 

I'he principal staples of the Island consist of Coffee, Ginger, Pimento, 
Logwood, Sugar, and Cotton, all articles commanding a ready sale in 
the British Market. 

DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

Ist. Out of gross profits, £6 per cent will be appropriated for 
interest on paid-up Capital. 

2nd. One-third of net profits amongst Shareholders, as profits 
on paid-up capital; and the remainder amongst Shareholders, 
consigning produce to the Company, or purchasing goods from or 
through it, in proportion to the amount of their respective con- 
signments or sales, orders or purchases. 

it is hoped that the Company will afford a most valuable medium for 
introducing improved implements, machinery and methods of agriculture 
nto the Island, and that whilst the Company is helping those who are 
already helping themselves, there is the fairest prospect of a steady and 
ynuunerative business. 

further information may be obtained of J. H.Estcovrt, Esq., Managing 
Director, at the Offices of the Company, where Prospectuses may. be 
obtained, and the Articles of Association inspected. 
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